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exact, gifted with a most admirable power of clear and graceful expres- 
sion, he exercised a wide and most stimulating influence by his books 
and lectures. Most attractive in form, face, and manner, and endowed 
with a remarkable sympathy with his fellows and power over them, he 
drew men and women of all classes to him, impelling them even against 
his wish to open their hearts to him. Possessed of an intellectual 
openness and honesty of mind which are reflected both in his gradual 
change from a traditional conservatism to a more modern and more 
rational conception of the Bible and religion, and in his retraction in 
later works of opinions defended in his earlier books, the most note- 
worthy fact, after all, about Drummond, that which made his life most 
significant and which makes his biography most instructive and stimu- 
lating, is the singular purity of his character and life, the freedom 
alike from cant and from selfish ambition, the beautiful unworldliness 
of this thorough man of the world. Professor Smith has told the story 
with a charm of style which well fits the attractiveness of his subject. 
No one who is interested in the portrayal of noble character, and of an 
active life governed by the highest motives, can fail to find the book 
interesting. No one who is susceptible to the ennobling influence of 
such a life can fail to be helped by it. Drummond represents a type 
of man and scholar of which we have in our seminaries and colleges 
all too few. If the wide reading of the book will tend to the multipli- 
cation of the type, it ought to have such a reading. 

Ernest D. Burton. 
The University of Chicago. 



Christianity and Idealism ; the Christian Ideal of Life in its 
Relations to the Greek and Jewish Ideals and to Modern 
Philosophy. By John Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Queen's University, Kingston, Canada. New 
edition, with additions. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1897. Pp. xxxviii + 292. $2.25. 

The new edition of Professor Watson's latest work contains more 
extensive alterations than the preface indicates. The treatise, as many 
will remember, took origin in a series of lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical Union of the University of California, and was published in 
due time under the auspices of this organization. Following the example 
set in the first volume of the series — Professor Royce's Conception of 
God, which was issued in tentative form when Professor Watson's volume 
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originally appeared — Professor Howison, as editor, contributed an 
introductory note containing controversial matter, to which the author 
might conceivably have taken exception. In the edition now issued 
this disappears, and no comment on the fact occurs in the preface ; 
moreover, the book no longer bears the imprint of the series to which 
it belongs. The body of the work remains unaltered in greater part. 
Of the two divisions into which the exposition falls the first — on "The 
Christian Ideal of Life in Relation to the Greek and Jewish Ideals " — 
has not been touched. Important alterations have been made in the 
second section — on " Modern Idealism in its Relation to the Christian 
Ideal of Life." The number of chapters is doubled. The exposition 
of idealism itself, and of its relations to agnosticism and the special 
sciences, and to Christianity, respectively, has received most valuable 
reinforcement by the insertion of three chapters entitled : "The Failure 
of Materialism," " The Idealistic Interpretation of Natural Evolution," 
and " Idealism and Human Progress ;" while the concluding chapter of 
the first edition — " Idealism and Christianity" — has been enriched by an 
expanded exposition of the "conception of the absolute" in several of 
its relations. This last alteration, and the chapter on " The Idealistic 
Interpretation of Natural Evolution," seem to me to enhance the value 
of the work very considerably. Both are eminently suggestive. 

As is to be expected, the treatment is stimulating rather than inform- 
ing. The space at disposal is too small to admit of detailed considera- 
tion of the several highly complicated problems involved. No room 
remains for the discussion of such movements as those incident to the 
first century of the Christian era, or to the Middle Ages. The large 
sweep of the entire evolution is brought before one in outline, and all 
the perplexing problems which surround the connecting links in a 
number of crucial periods do not appear to disturb the calm surface of 
the argument. This undoubtedly is an advantage — one, too, which 
nobody knows better how to profit by than Professor Watson. As a 
result, the work is much stronger on the speculative than on the his- 
torical side. Indeed, I cannot think of any discussion of similar com- 
pass which puts more powerfully the difficulties inseparably connected 
with the dualistic assumptions of modern science. Were it only for 
this, Professor Watson would have deserved well of theologians. But 
this is not all. The book is written in a clear and often fascinating 
style. The craft of simple statement of the most complicated problems 
in nervous, pictorial, and limpid English seems somehow or other to be 
a species of family affair with the Glasgow men. It has descended 
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from John Caird, through Edward Caird and Nichol and Professor Wat- 
son, down to their later coworkers, such as Professors Jones, MacCunn, 
and J. S. Mackenzie, to mention no others. In Christianity and Idealism 
Professor Watson occasionally excels his masters and colleagues in this 
respect. Accordant with the clearness of the style is the force of the 
argument. It is best described by the word " cumulative." Everything 
appears to be pressed, and naturally pressed, into the service of the 
central theme. As a consequence, the book appeals to one as a closely 
welded whole, and as an organic statement which grows so inevitably, 
from page to page, as to dispel all idea of artificial construction. The 
same quality also imparts a feeling of confidence to the reader; he is 
persuaded immediately that his author is a thorough master, one who 
does not carry any load, notwithstanding the vast range traversed by 
the argument. 

Of course, a book of the kind might easily be criticised from the 
historical side. One might say, for example, that it was all perspective 
and no filling in. But this would be distinctly unfair. When the 
essence has been extracted from several thousand years of history, 
objection, if objection there be, must be taken chiefly with respect to 
point of view. While there are important details incident to Professor 
Watson's position that do not commend themselves to me, I cannot 
refrain from warmly approving his determination to treat the universe 
in one piece. He attacks the central problem, not upon a side issue, 
but fully aware of its difficulties, and in a manner which forces him to 
meet these difficulties in their acutest form. For this he deserves the 
most unreserved praise. No one can peruse his book without becom- 
ing conscious that, if the problems incident to modern ways of viewing 
the world and man are to be successfully solved, they must be faced 
without anything in the nature of half-hearted reservation. This is 
but another way of saying that Professor Watson is a philosopher, one 
who will abate the stress of the contemporary situation not a single jot, 
but who knows that only thus can all these things — in the matter of 
explanation — be fulfilled. Meantime. I would venture to offer but a 
single criticism. I do not think that the author altogether realizes the 
full extent of the problems that lie very near to us today in connection 
with historical Christianity. The most recent results of New Testa- 
ment criticism seem to me to make it quite obvious that a merely 
speculative interpretation will never be completely satisfactory. Despite 
this, however, Professor Watson lays firm hold upon the ultimate ques- 
tion — how to reconcile the facts of the Christian revelation with an 
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explanation of the universe which is at once unitary, in the sense of 
monistic, and rational, in the sense of spiritual. No recent work on 
similar lines contains so much matter which the clergy ought to 
ponder. R. M. Wenley. 

The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The Christian Interpretation of Life, and Other Essays. 
By W. T. Davison, M.A., D.D., Handsworth College, Bir- 
mingham. London: Charles H. Kelly, 1898. Pp. 335. 
4s. 6d. 

This volume consists of ten essays, of which six are in review of 
books that have already been before the public a considerable time ; 
yet the discussions even in these reviews are of such a character as 
to have permanent interest and value, and many of the papers are of 
unusual worth. The title essay is the only one that is published now 
for the first time. It presents the claims of religion to the allegiance 
of man by exhibiting the interpretation of life which is implicit in reli 
gious teaching, the power which a religion possesses adequately to 
explain and interpret the history of the world as it unfolds itself before 
the fullest and best knowledge of succeeding generations. As man 
comes to an understanding of himself, and can explain and unify in 
his thought the genesis, history, and manifest purpose of the uni- 
verse with his own relation thereto as interpreted through his religion, 
that religion must commend itself and succeed in perpetuating its own 
life in succeeding generations and successive epochs. And as it fails to 
do this, it passes into sure, though it may be gradual, decay. Chris- 
tianity is the one religion of man that has met this test successfully. 
The views of life, its origin, nature, scope, and meaning, have been 
almost revolutionized within the century by a renascence of thought, 
until the "modern" view of God and the world has seemed to many 
to be inconsistent with distinctively Christian teaching. But in the 
view of the writer no such opinion can be held. He traverses the rela- 
tions between Christianity properly conceived and science, and dis- 
tinguishes between science itself and the philosophy to which the 
reasonings of physical science have been supposed to lead, and he 
claims that such philosophy lies outside of the realm of science, and 
that with science itself Christianity does not and cannot have any 
quarrel. Instead, it casts light upon the problems of the physical 
world, and interprets them to the mind, as agnosticism, positivism, 



